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olic. Not only did the Bishop's leadership carry
the conference through seemingly great difficul-
ties but he also put through his plans for a per-
manent organization working for unity among
Christians.

The strain of preparing for and presiding over
this conference made heavy demands upon his
health, already weakened by his life in the tropics
and the strain of war. He recovered from a
serious illness sufficiently to allow him to accept
election as representative of the Protestant Epis-
copal Church of America at the enthronement of
Cosmo Gordon Lang as Archbishop of Canter-
bury in December 1928, his last public appear-
ance. In March 1929 he left London for the
Mediterranean, but on the way he had a severe
heart attack and died on Mar. 27, 1929, at Lau-
sanne, Switzerland.

His published writings include the following:
With God in the World (1899); The Consola-
tions of the Cross (1904) ; The Splendor of the
Human Body (1904) ; Liberty and Other Ser-
mons (1906); Adi'culnrc for God (1905), the
Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1904; Leadership
(1908), the William Bcldcn Noble Lectures at
Harvard in 1907; With God in Ptaycr (1907) ;
The Mind of Christ (1908) ; The Sixth Sense
(1911); Presence (1914); Priwncrj of Hope
(1915); The RLt'cLttL'ii of Di:cowy (1915);
A Master Builder, Being the Life and Letters of
Henry Yatcs Saticrlee (1916) ; The Conquest of
Trouble (1916) ; The Mrniht of Vision (1918) ;
The Co//ziH^/i:crL\7///t: Its FonnJntL'n$ and Pil-
lars (1930), the Duff Lectures at the Scottish
Universities, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow
in 1921, prepared for publication by R. B. Ogilby ;
Arisen hires in Prayer (1932), arranged by S. S.
Drury.

[Diaries and private letters of Bishop Brent ; his ar-
ticles, "The Years That Are Past," Churchman, Dec.
27> I9^3) Jan- 31* Feb. 28, Mar. 28, 1914; address on
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his consecration, Ibid.,
Jan. 8. 1927 ; Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Sci., vol LXX
(1936) ; Who's Who in America, 19 28-29; Churchman,
Apr. 6, 1929; N, Y. Timest Mar. 28, 1929; personal
acquaintance.]                              RSMSSN B. OGILBY

BRIGGS, CLARE A. (Aug. 5, i8;5-Jan. 3,
1930), graphic humorist, was born in Reeds-
burg, Wis., the son of William Pardee and Nancy
Ellen ( Stewart) Briggs. He had no middle name
but for convenience used the above initial. When
he was nine years old his parents moved to
Dixon, 111., and later to Lincoln, Neb. He at-
tended the University of Nebraska, but by the
time he was twenty-one he was working for the
St. Louis Globe-Democrat as general sketch art-
ist, drawings of his having previously appeared
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in the Western Penman. One of the editors of
the Democrat told him he ought to be a cartoon-
ist and although the remark was made ironically,
Briggs chose to take it seriously. Soon after-
ward he was doing political cartoons of the Span-
ish-American War for the St. Louis Chronicle.
When the war was over he went to New York,
where he did some work for the World and the
Evening Journal. Failing to make any perma-
nent connection, he returned to Lincoln, Neb., in
1900 and soon joined the Hearst artist staff. He
served as political cartoonist on the Chicago
American until 1907 and then went over to the
Chicago Tribune. In 1914 he went back to New
York under contract with the New York Trib-
une and remained with that paper until his death.
Unlike most of his fellow graphic humorists
who attained popularity and prosperity through
the illustration of the misadventures of average
people, Briggs did not limit himself to any one
family or group of characters. He invented
enough to have furnished material for at least
a dozen men. Contemporaries in his field, such
as Sidney Smith [q.v.~[ for example, restricted
themselves to but one act, compared with the
rich variety of casts and series created by Briggs.
His prolific and versatile output is the more re-
markable in view of the fact that he did not
turn to humorous drawing until after more than
ten years of newspaper work as sketch artist,
political cartoonist, and utility draftsman. It
may be that he resisted or avoided the comic
strip, but it is more likely that he spent much
time in learning the technique that gave it its
wide appeal, for once he was on his way no series
of his ever failed to attract thousands of ad-
mirers. He developed a very definite idea as to
what was his field, and within it he was con-
fident of his judgment and of his ability. That
field was simply anything within his own ex-
perience. He brooded long over the character-
istics of a new cast, and not until he had thought
up a caption that exactly covered the whole idea
behind the new series would he release it. Many
of his captions, because of their succinct and pen-
etrative qualities, have entered into the language
of the day: "When a Feller Needs a Friend,"
"Ain't It a Grand and Glorious Feeling?" and
"Somebody's Always Taking the Joy Out of
Life." His boy-life series are among the best and
most popular ever made, and his Sunday golfer's
minor embarrassments, and the domestic squab-
bles of "Mr. and Mrs." will be long remembered.
His drawing was deceptively simple, subordi-
nated as it was to speed and regularity of output,
but it had style in that it was vivid, adequate, and
unstrained, and at one with its subject matter.
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